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Quinton, Chief Commissioner of Assam, came to Manipur on
March igth (1891). The situation seems to have been in-
discreetly handled. Two Durbars, announced to be held at the
Residency, were postponed. At the first the members of the
Royal Family were kept waiting a long time at the outer gate of
the Residency only to be told to return to the Palace. The ill-
timed and ill-judged programme of the British authorities failed
and at length, on March 23rd, Mr. Quinton, accompanied by
Colonel Charles Skene, Mr. F. St. C. Grimwood, Mr. W. H.
Gossins and Lieut. Simpson, proceeded to the Palace to arrest the
Rajah's brother. An unfortunate incident led to the spearing of
Mr. Grimwood and the seizure of the others, who were almost
immediately executed outside the Rajah's Durbar Hall. At the
same time Lieut. Brackenbury was mortally wounded in an
attack upon the Palace. The remaining officers took the
opportunity to escape during the night, Mrs, Grimwood
accompanying them. After a most difficult march they reached
security. The Residency was bombarded and burned by the
people of Imphal. A month later, April 27th, Manipur was
occupied by a column of Indian troops. A brother of the Rajah
and a high official were hanged. The State was confiscated and a
young and distant relation of the Rajah was placed upon the
throne. The palace was destroyed. The remains of the
murdered Englishmen were collected and buried in the beautiful
little cemetery in the gardens of the present Residency where a
monument was erected to their memory by the Government of
India. Although the Manipur State has not altogether escaped
the spirit of unrest which is almost universal in the East to-day,
the skilful handling of its affairs by the Political Agent, whose
long experience is invaluable, and by the other British officials,
has sufficed to maintain an atmosphere of confidence and
goodwill.

Manipur is renowned for its polo. It is the State's national
game. The rules followed are local and the game in Manipur
can be played by a dozen or more players a side, the entire ends
of the ground being considered in this case as goals. The ponies
used are sturdy little animals seldom reaching twelve hands in
height, while the saddles are complicated and decorative con-
structions with shovel stirrups and tassels that hang over the
ponies' quarters. The game is fast and entrancing to watch, the
players astonishingly expert. When, however, three times a
week the Manipur is join the Englishmen at the game, European